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GOD IS A SPIRIT. 


“ God is a spirit.”— JOHN iv., 24. 


In this statement to the woman of what she herself felt 
and tried to understand, Jesus met, and for the time over- 
threw, all her anxiety about temple or place. Whether the 
temple shall be on one hill or another is an absurd thing to 
discuss, if God is a spirit. This is not a hard thing for the 
woman to receive for the time. Even to untaught minds or 
simple, it is not inconceivable. Even the American Indian, 
whose range of language is very narrow, and whose meta- 
physical practice is inconsiderable, always spoke of God as 
a spirit. We have no better name for God than the “Good 
Spirit.” And the American savage came so far toward meet- 
ing us that he called him the “Great Spirit.” The theory 
does not hold which supposes that simple worshippers are 
merely fetich worshippers, or idolaters. The Ashantee negro 
may go to a temple to leave his offering before an idol ; but, 
as he travels home in the darkness,— miles away from the 
shrine,— he fears or he hopes that his god sees him there. 
That is, he fears or he hopes that this power outside himself, 
with which he would connect himself in prayer or by sacri- 
fice, is close to him in that darkness. This is to fear or to 
hope that this power is a spiritual power, is a spirit outside 
of place and outside of time. 

As the world, growing older and wiser, grows more relig- 
ious and more, one evident reason for this improvement is 
the greater readiness with which men take this idea of spirit 
as they come to see more and more of its ways. Language 
has now a thousand images by which to illustrate the spir- 
itual reign of God, which it had not in the days of David 
and of Homer. So much the easier is it for us to avoid 
errors of thinking of God in this place or in that, which 
made the hazard for Jeroboam and Jezebel. It is indeed 
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pathetic to see how simple people and ignorant then, seized 
on the very best they had to illustrate the range and extent 
of the power of their gods. Thus, a flash of lightning, be- 
cause it was instant and everywhere, because it came from 
no one knew where and acted no man knew how, was the 
natural image for the sceptre of Jupiter or of Jehovah,— 
whether a Greek poet or a Hebrew poet wrote the hymn. 
Jesus himself is glad to seize the image to illustrate the 
universality and instantaneous power of God’s empire. As 
the whole land, he says,— from the sea to the desert, from 
Dan to Beersheba,—is in a blaze at one instant when the 
lightning flashes, so shall the Son of man come, not in this 
place, not in that place, but everywhere and in a moment. 
That illustration was the best they had: it stood almost alone 
in their faltering science. And eagerly they accepted it. But 
every step of advancing wisdom teaches us more, and so 
gives us other and new parables. Newton weighs the worlds, 
and he finds a power unseen, invisible, unheard, inaudible, 
untasted, not to be tasted, not to be handled, not to be fet- 
tered, but all the same it binds the different worlds in one 
system. Its work is stated by the same simple formulz which 
Newton calls the laws of attraction, whether it work when a 
bit of paper flutters in its fall, or whether it direct the move- 
ments of planets round the sun, or of the sun round his cen- 
tre. So that, from Newton’s time to this time, it has been 
easier than it was before for men to conceive of power act- 
ing without form, without time, and unfettered by space. 
The world gained a new illustration of God’s power in that 
discovery. 

If one believed, what even intelligent Greeks in the 
early days tof Greece really believed, regarding their own 
land and the seas around it, it would not be hard to believe 
as those Greeks did about their gods. If the whole world, 
or all that was of any account, were the islands and penin- 
sulas of Greece, while no ships came from a distance, and 
no traveller ever went to other lands, it was not hard to 
suppose that high on Olympus or other mountain ranges lived 
gods large enough and strong enough to order the winds and 
the lightnings, the plagues and famines, the fortunes and 
misfortunes of a world so small. The ancient religions 
began with such tokens of local worship and limited power. 
“When commerce began and travel began, when the world 
grew larger, of necessity all this localizing of religion fell 
away. But Greece and Rome did not lose in religious sen- 
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timent. They gained infinitely, just as soon as their gods 
ceased to be so many local princes, and when men began to 
worship, not an unseen neighbor a little stronger than them- 
selves, but the Lord of the whole world. 

A similar step, but infinitely greater, was made when 
Copernicus made his great discovery of the true solar sys- 
tem. Next to the revelations made by Jesus Christ in his 
life and work, men have had no such help for their true con- 
ception of their God and Father as they gained in this 
unmeasured enlargement of their knowledge of his works. 
Up till that time, the solid earth, as men chose to call it, was 
the centre, indeed it was the foundation of all things. To 
begin with, it was the largest of all created things. Here 
it was, the central, solid foundation. Around it moved every 
day the sun, for the purpose of warming it and lighting it. 
One of the Greek philosophers incurred the ridicule of gen- 
erations, supposing the sun to be enormously large. He 
said it was as large as the province of Attica, say fifty miles 
across, Whoever looked at the little thing saw it was no 
bigger than a wagon-wheel, and felt sure that the astronomer 
was a fool. When the sun went down at night, certain lesser 
lights, the moon and the stars, gave such help as they could 
to relieve the darkness. Although learned men knew better, 
such was the opinion of the common world when Shakspere 
wrote his plays, when the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Now, for such a world as this, the theology of the Dark Ages 
might be made to answer. Thus, you could just fancy the 
God of such a world as that taking the form of a man fora 
while, walking by Lake Gennesareth, and permitting men to 
kill him upon Calvary. You could imagine a hell beneath 
your feet, and on the other side the mountain of Paradise, 
as Dante described it. But so soon as Copernicus showed 
what Galileo proved, so soon as men of thought knew that 
of one system the sun was the centre, all this was changed. 
It was not philosophy, so called: it was the common-sense 
below all philosophies, which saw and knew now that God 
was infinitely greater in power and in wisdom than the 
Church had ever called him. If Jesus Christ had not long 
before told them the truth, in words they had never under- 
stood, if he had not said God was a spirit and was every- 
where, if the statement of the Roman Church had been the 
only statement, the new revelation as to the truth of the 
solar system would have been the end of the religion pro- 
mulgated by the Church at Rome. As it was, the Pope 
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fought Galileo, as well he might, with rack and thumb- 
screw. And, of course, Galileo conquered him. 

In that victory, religion did not lose. It gained immeas- 
urably. It made the longest single stride it had made 
since the days of Christ himself. Christianity did not lose. 
Christianity is positive religion, And by every new trans- 
parency, by every stripping off of a veil, Christianity gains 
new life and credence. Men see that their astronomy would 
have been. better, and their view of everything more grand, 
if, long before they did, they had bravely taken home Jesus 
Christ’s announcement that God is a spirit, and is everywhere 
where spirit is or can be. This spirit will not shut himself 
up in any man’s form, though that man wear three crowns 
and sit on seven hills. He does not reign at Rome alone, 
more than he reigned at Gerizim or on Zion. 

The enlargement of the old system showed that the world 
was only as a dust-speck in the solar system. But the same 
discovery, as Tycho Brahe and Kepler and Newton carried 
it further, showed that for this immense system there is one 
law. The farthest comet obeys just the same attractions as 
the apple in the orchard, and moves obedient to the same 
will. Astronomy pushed its vantage-ground. And to-day, 
while we know that comets, planets, and all make only a dust- 
speck in the universal system, still we know that the farthest 
dim nebula of that system obeys the same will, follows the 


same order. Unity, and not diversity; harmony, and TO 


discord, reign in the universe. So far, and by steps so mag- 
nificent, do men enlarge their conception of the nature and 
power of their God. 

The theology of the world has been adapting itself to this 
knowledge, slowly, if sullenly, for two hundred years. In 
our own times, lens and prism, chemistry and astronomer, 
patient observer and clear-headed mathematician, have 
added their untold contributions to that great revelation. 
They teach us that the most distant worlds which they can 
reach obey not only the same law of gravitation as our 
world, but the same laws of heat and light. ‘They show that 
crystals form and fires burn there. as here; nay, that the 
things there are made of the same matter,— carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, and the rest, the names by which they choose to 
designate the elements of the things we handle. Nay, they 
grope, and grope successfully, for forms by which all these 
laws, as they have called them,—laws of motion, laws of 
heat, laws of light,—may be stated as one law. Law is 
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all correlated. It is one law, and it speaks one will. After 
three thousand years of its separate gropings, science finds, 
in the heavens above and in the depths beneath, One Power. 
It finds, what David proclaimed three thousand years ago, 
that 


“Jf IT ascend into heaven, thou art there. 
If I descend into the deeps, thou art there. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and fly into the uttermost parts of 
the sea, 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand guide me.” 


What is this but to say, as a poet says it, that the almighty 
Power that sways the universe is everywhere one and the 
same? They say what David said, but they illustrate it with 
a wealth of illustration of which not even David nor Homer 
was capable. 


It is perfectly true that, as we find God to be a sovereign 
infinitely greater than David or Moses dreamed, we lose 
some of the human figures by which they expressed his 
power. When we sing that “he holds the seas in the hollow 
of his hand,” we know we use a figure of speech. But did 
not they know this also?) When we say, “He smiles in the 
sunbeam and frowns in the storm,” these are such figures. 
When we say, ‘‘He looks forward to the future, and looks 
back upon the past,” there are such figures. Or when in 
prayer we ask him to draw near to us, that is such a figure. 
Or when we ask him to blot out the memory of our sins, 
that is such a figure. Spoken prayer itself would be absurd, 
if anybody were such an idolater as to suppose that God had 
ears with which to hear our words, precisely as David and 
Isaiah showed that it was madness to suppose that God 
cared for the sheep or the oxen of sacrifice. All that any- 
body can say we lose, as we learn that God is not a form 
who lives here or goes there,—that he is a spirit, to be wor- 
shipped in spirit,—is lost in some such shreds of language 
which never really helped us. What we gain, as new knowl- 
edge tells us more and more of God’s majesty, is what all 
language falters in expressing, all wisdom falters in conceiv- 
ing. Words fall short. As the writer says from whom I 
have been reading, “Wherefore in sum he is all!”’* 


All this time, while ail new knowledge and all quickened 


* Ecclesiasticus xliii,, 27. 
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wisdom teach us more of the agency of the spirit we call 
God, man who is learning of that spirit is learning more 
of himself. Chief of all, he learns that he is a spirit also. 
He is in a physical body, and he uses it for his tool. So God 
uses sunbeams and rain-drops. But man is lord of that 
body, and uses it for infinite purposes. The astronomer 
finds the law of God in the farthest corner of the universe. 
He says that the nebula there is not so far away but that 
God forms it, “nor so far away but I see the work of its 
formation.” ‘In the beginning,” he says, “‘God created 
the heavens and the earth, and [—JI can forget time be- 
tween, and I go back in my imagination to that work of crea- 
tion.” Nay, man penetrates to some untrodden section of 
this globe. He mounts some peak where no man ever stood 
before. He looks over valley and range, range and valley, 
which no eye ever looked upon. He did not make it. No! 
But he finds the prospect exquisite in beauty, it satisfies every 
yearning of his curiosity. It was set in order by power out- 
side himself, by infinite power ; but this is power with which 
he can sympathize, whose work he enjoys and can begin to 
comprehend. God is a spirit, and man can give to him a 
spirit’s reverence, homage, and praise. It is not the terrified 
obedience of a beast, nor his dumb fawning. It is what 
Jesus called it, the love and reverence of a child. God is a 
spirit, and he is the father of our spirits, too. So is it that, 
as the world’s knowledge of other worlds and of the unend- 
ing work of God increases, man’s knowledge of himself and 
of the possible greatness of his own life increases also. On 
both sides, the divine side and the human, his religion is not 
less, but more. 


As man traces the history of his own race in his own world, 
he finds there also is law. Certain courses have insured per- 
manence and success, have fitted in with other courses in 
harmony: certain other courses have jarred and grated in 
discord with other courses, and in the end have come to 
nothing. Man finds that the Infinite Power outside himself, 
of which Jesus Christ says man is child and not creature, 
is a Power which makes for righteousness. People who do 
right, work with others who do right, and what they do in the 
end succeeds. People who do wrong jar against all other 
workers, and in the end their work fails. So Herod the 
Great is a sovereign of immense power ; but what he does is 
wrong, and after 1800 years no trace of Herod the Great is 
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left upon the world. Jesus Christ, you said, is a peasant 
without one faithful follower. But what he says is true, and 
what he does is right ; and, at the end of 1800 years, he rules 
the world. Such moral victories prove to be as certain as 
that, in a country like Egypt rocked with earthquakes, a 
pyramid will stand five thousand years; but a column will 
not stand, it will fall. So certainly, indeed, does right prove 
itself to be might, so certainly do nations succeed, and men, 
in proportion as they do right and eschew wrong, that specu- 
lators are now beginning to say that this is where our idea of 
right is born. They say that men could now afford to sweep 
away all gospels but statistics, and live and move and have 
their being, not to please any God, but to satisfy the pro- 
visions which social economy makes for them. It is not so 
that, in fact, men have begun. They have believed God 
spoke to them: they have believed God spoke to others 
holier than they. What he said they have tried to do ; and, 
as they tried loyally and in faith, he has given them the 
victory. 


“Tf ye seek him, surely ye shall find him, if ye seek for 
him with all your hearts.” This was the promise of the 
Good Spirit, as one of his eager children made it, now well 
nigh four thousand years ago. Year by year, since he wrote 
it down, the men of his race, nay, the men of every race, 
have sought and sought, have sought with all their hearts 
indeed, to know more of God, to make all screens transpar- 
ent that they might see, to break down all barriers that they 
might hear,— yes, to quicken their own minds and language 
that they might understand their God. And the answer has 
been returned, which that seer promised. 

It is true that no man, as he muses now before his fire 
at midnight, fancies that, by any blessed chance, the door 
may open and the God of Heaven enter in human form, as 
Jupiter was supposed to enter the cabin of Deucalion, or as 
Buddha was supposed to ask for help in some Indian shed. 
It is true that no man supposes that God is hiding behind a 
cloud, and that the arrows of his wrath may strike the irrey- 
erent, as they thought the arrows of Apollo smote Niobe 
and her children. It is true that no man supposes that one 
prayer more or less recalls God’s distracted or forgetful 
attention, now to a battle-field by Nazareth, or now to a ship- 
wreck by Cyprus, as men supposed in the days of the crusad- 
ers. Nor should any man now suppose that God loved Heze- 
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kiah and Josiah with other love than that with which he loved 
Themistocles and Miltiades. Yet John Winthrop -supposed 
this, and other good men among our fathers. It is true that 
no man supposes that at any moment God stands in need of 
the perfume of a cloud of incense, or longs for the perfume 
of a wreath of flowers. Yet there were times when men 
brought him such offerings,—as if he did not have them al- 
ready !— as my boy might bring me a bunch of violets when 
I had none. So far, it is true that with the world’s advanc- ~ 
ing knowledge, as men’s eyes see further, and their minds 
understand more, the old language of worship, of reverence, 
of love and wonder, has fallen away or is changed, as men 
know, more and more, that God is a spirit, and that they, 
his children, who are spirits too, must worship him in spirit. 
This they might have known eighteen hundred years ago. 
They know it now better than they knew it then. That they 
are of his nature, and in his likeness, this they know as they 
never knew before. That, in this world, he relies on them 
to carry out his purposes, this they see, cannot help seeing, 
as they read their history. That they work with him, when 
they seek the right, this is every day more sure and more. 
So all veils are rent. Every man becomes his own high 
priest, and stands face to face with God in the Holy of 
Holies,— Spirit with spirit, Life with life, child with Father. 
So much nearer is the child to the answer to the question of 
questions: ‘ Will my Father hear me, if I call to him? I 
know his power, as no age till this has known it. I know 
its infinite sweep, as men never suspected it before. I 
know its harmony and unity. I know its beauty. I know 
its wisdom, and I suspect its love. He must hear me, the 
child, as I whisper, or, without whispering, grope for him. 
Will he, the Father, answer?” 


Dear child, for the answer, you must do what Moses did, 
and David and Isaiah; nay, what Jesus did, and bade you 
do. If you would find, you must seek. If he is to answer, 
you must ask. They sought, and they found. Because they 
found, they trusted. When they needed strength, they asked 
for strength, and, lo! the strength came. When they needed 
light, they asked for light, and, lo! the light came,—came 
because there is identity of essence in all spiritual being and 
all spiritual life; came because God is Father, and they 
are children; came because he is a spirit, and they wor- 
shipped him in spirit and in truth. 
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Such worship is easier to-day than it ever was, because tem- 
ples are worth less, because altars are less needed, because 
creeds are crumbling and forms are dying away, because 
men know as they never knew what that word “spirit” 
means, and seek God neither at Jerusalem nor at Gerizim nor 
at Rome. All the more simply and easily does the child seek 
the Father, all the more closely does the Father bless the 
child. 
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THE FIRST SERIES of these sermons is out of print, and 
no copies can be supplied. 
A few sets of the Second Series and of the Third Series may 


be found at the publishing office or at the vestry of the church. 


The Fourth Series will contain Mr. Hale’s sermons of this 
winter, and will consist of twenty-five sermons. Subscribers will 
receive them, post-paid, at any address, by sending $1.00 to the 


publishers, or to Mr. A. D. Mayo at the church. 


1. THE SUNDAY LAWS. 

2. SUBSOILING. 

LAW AND GOSPEL. 
THE MEN OF GADARA. 
THESE THREE ABIDE, 
CHRIST THE GIVER. 
CHRIST THE FRIEND. 
ALL THINGS NEW. 

9. THE ABOLITION OF PAUPERISM. 
10. THINGS ABOVE. 
iu. NOT LESS, BUT MORE. 
12, CHRISTIAN REALISM. 
13. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

14. GOD IS A SPIRIT. 
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